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Regional Geography 
in Practice 


R. W. Steel 


ABSTRACT. Regional geography, which used to have such a prominent role in the 
geography syllabus in both universities and schools, is less often taught today. 
Indeed it has almost disappeared from the teaching of some institutions. Yet some 
who have been exponents of regional geography in the past believe that—properly 
taught—it still has many virtues. They see those lacking a knowledge of regional 
geography running the risk of studying problems in isolation and not in their 
appropriate settings or of “‘not seeing the wood for the trees’’. Is the pendulum of 
geography now swinging back, not to a regional geography of “‘capes and bays”’ 
variety but to one that is ‘“‘problem-oriented’’? If this is so, perhaps geographers 
will again be ready to use terms such as “‘region’’ and “regional” which might 
otherwise become the preserve of economists and planners. 


The study of regional geography - once described by Professor Derwent Whittlesey as the 
‘keystone of the geographical arch” - was the dominant job of geographers at one time, when 
many terms that are common today were rarely, if ever, heard; geomorphology or biogeo- 
graphy, for example, on the physical side and social or urban geography within human 
geography. When I read the Honour School of Geography in the University of Oxford before 
the Second World War the emphasis on the study of specified areas was very considerable - 
the British Isles and France were compulsory regions, and also we all had to make a choice 
between Central Europe and the Mediterranean lands and between Africa south of the 
Sahara and India (which in pre-independence days included, of course, what we now know as 
Pakistan and Bangladesh). In the University of London there was even greater stress on the 
study of regions; and it was also assumed that every aspect of human geography was 
incorporated in such studies, for there was only one other paper, called “human geography”’ 
and consisting of a series of essay titles, which was designed to examine a candidate’s 
understanding of the principles of human geography. The position was broadly similar in the 
School Certificate and Higher Certificate examinations - the pre-war equivalents of GCE O- 
and A-levels. As a result the pre-war geographer at least knew a good deal about places— 
their position, their population, their products and their problems—however great his 
ignorance of other geographical aspects may have been. Although there was no longer a 
concentration on “‘capes and bays”’ and many of the other topics that had been so typical of 
nineteenth-century gazetteers and encyclopaedias, too much emphasis was perhaps still 
given to facts that could be memorised and then reproduced in examination answers; but at 
least the geographers of those pre-war days had a real grasp of what C. C. Carter, one of the 
pioneers of our subject in both the Geographical Association and the public schools of 
England, called “geographical grammar” (Carter, 1929). We knew the facts and remem- 
bered them, and I do not think that we were any the worse for that. There was obviously a 
need for more analysis and for more questioning—asking why, and not just where. Yet there 
was much to be said for the systematic approach to the study of any region, whether large or 
small, that we were encouraged to adopt. Position, relief, climate, natural vegetation, land 
use, economic products, distribution of population, types of settlement—these were the 
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headings that we always kept in mind as a basic framework for our studies; mechanistic 
perhaps but comprehensive, and a way of ensuring that nothing vital was omitted. All 
geographers leaving school or university knew a good deal about their immediate surround- 
ings, their own country, and indeed many other parts of the world as well. 


Changing attitudes to regional geography 


How things have changed in the forty or more years since the period to which I have been 
referring; so much so that the Sir Halford Mackinder Professor of Geography in Oxford, 
Professor John House (1978), wrote quite recently at the beginning of his book France: an 
Applied Geography, ‘‘to write of regional geography nowadays may call for courage”’ (p. 1). 
What a contrast, too, to the types of pronouncement that were characteristic of the inaugural 
lectures of newly appointed professors of geography in the immediate post-war period when 
statements were made such as “‘it is regional geography that is the culmination of our work”’ 
(Darby, 1947) and “‘regional geography is the geographer’s central and culminating task”’ 
(Edwards, 1950); while S. W. Wooldridge (1952 p.3) in a stimulating and characteristically 
provocative Presidential Address to the Institute of British Geographers could say that “long 
years of active debate and hard experience . . . have convinced me that an historical or 
physical geographer is not, and cannot be, ‘a thing in himself’. Until he has faced and, in some 
degree, mastered the difficulties of regional study he is often hardly a geographer at all’’. 

Today, most practising geographers are either products of the geography taught in the 
years since the end of the Second World War or have been active in the teaching of the subject 
during that period. Thus they are all familiar with what has occurred as the systematic 
branches of geography (and they are legion) have developed, and this has happened very 
largely at the expense of the study of regional geography. Nearly all geographers today have 
experienced at first hand the so-called “‘new geography” with its emphasis on theory and on 
quantification; and they have realised the excitement of such an approach and have seen the 
advantages of such new methods. No-one is more conscious than I am of the significance of 
the revolution through which we and our subject have passed during the last two decades 
even though it is nearly six years since I ceased to be a Professor of Geography. What I want 
to ask - and not just because, according to UCCA, the number of entrants for geography 
appears to be falling and many teenagers do not seem to find the subject as interesting as we 
did in the past - is this: have we lost something during the revolution and because of the 
revolution, and are there aspects of the ancien régime which we ought possibly to think about 
more carefully? Do the much more sophisticated products of our university and polytechnic 
departments of geography today lack some of the qualities that marked the geography 
graduates of the past? Indeed, could the latter have been better and more broadly trained and 
be more comprehensive in their appreciation and understanding than some of the younger, 
highly specialised (and sometimes very narrow) geographers who are teaching today in our 
institutions of higher education and in our schools? 

What about our products - the ones we teach - the geographers whom we train either to go 
out immediately into the world of industry, commerce or local government or to proceed to 
further study in universities, polytechnics, and colleges of higher and further education? Are 
they missing out on some of the fundamentals of geography which, at least for my generation, 
gave us a firm foundation for our studies and indeed for our citizenship? They may know all 
about the art of questioning housewives on their shopping habits, the intricacies of the 
chi-squared test, nearest neighbour analysis, or the application of Spearman’s Rank Correla- 
tion Coefficient. They may be able to discuss in detail the way of life of a Brazilian coffee 
farmer based upon a case study, or the environmental or soil problems faced by a Scottish 
crofter; but asked about Brazil as a country - a very large one and with a population of more 
than 110 millions - they may know nothing of the great city of Rio de Janeiro or the vast 
tropical rain forests of Amazonia. If they know anything more about Scotland, the land 
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where the crofters live, they may be wholly ignorant of the fact that Edinburgh is Scotland’s 
capital or that Glasgow is a much larger city with far more important industries, and, 
incidentally, much greater urban problems. Details of small places or communities will be 
familiar to them whereas they will know little or nothing about their setting in the total 
environment. It is as if a medical student knew everything about the eye or the thumb, and 
nothing of significance about the human body as a whole. In this respect, therefore, I want to 
suggest that there must be, or should be, an important and continuing role for regional 
geography. I believe that we neglect its study at our peril, both as citizens and geographers. 


Regional geography in the past 


My feelings about the importance of regional geography can be illustrated in another way - 
by reference to certain books and studies which may well be familiar even though they were 
first published many years ago. In 1928 a group of university geographers in Britain (at a time 
when there were really very few of them) collaborated under the leadership of A. G. Ogilvie, 
who later became the first Professor of Geography in the University of Edinburgh, to 
produce a volume called Great Britain: Essays in Regional Geography (Ogilvie, 1928). The 
occasion was the Congress of the International Geographical Union held in Cambridge and 
London in that year. The preface was written by Sir John Russell, the great soil scientist and 
Director of the Agricultural Experimental Station at Rothamsted and President of the 
Geographical Association in 1923. In it he said, ““The purpose of regional geography is to 
describe the regions of a country as they are and to discover the causes that have made them 
what they are’’; and a dozen or more geographers each wrote about the areas that they knew 
particularly well and into which they were continually taking their students for work in the 
field—mostly walking and on bicycles, by the way, for cars were few and the minibus had not 
been invented. Several of those essays have become classics, notably P. M. Roxby’s chapter 
on East Anglia and that on the Weald of south-eastern England, in which C. C. Fagg and G. 
E. Hutchings demonstrated the very close relationships between the different physical 
environments of the Weald and the resultant human activities. Indeed these relationships 
were so close and precise that many of the essential features were summarised by the authors 
in a diagram that is at least as clear, and no more generalised, than many of the models that 
geographers today construct to help us - and sometimes to confuse us - in our understanding. 
Fagg and Hutchings were at pains to emphasise the integration of physical and human factors; 
they were endeavouring to establish for each regional division its distinctive ‘personality’, to 
use the word borrowed from the great French geographer, Vidal de la Blache (1903), and his 
associates; they (and others contributing to the volume) were adopting what has sometimes 
been called a “‘holistic’’ approach. The emphasis was on the way in which widely varying 
phenomena were related to one other, and on the manner in which different areas showed a 
‘“distinctiveness’’, even a “‘uniqueness’’; a “‘regional differentiation”, to use another term 
commonly employed, which was especially characteristic of what the French know as a pays. 

A different, though equally valid, approach to our understanding of our own country was 
followed only five years later when the late L. Dudley Stamp and Professor Stanley Beaver 
(happily still with us and as great a supporter of the Geographical Association as ever) 
published the first edition of The British Isles: a Geographic and Economic Survey in 1933. 
Here the majority of the chapters were concerned with specific topics - physiographic 
evolution, physiography, weather and climate, agriculture and agricultural regions, major 
industries, communications, ports, and so on. For those of us who used the book - as I did, 
first in the sixth form and then in university - it was an invaluable, interesting and exciting 
detailed survey of the British Isles as a whole, looked at from many different points of view. 
Yet impressive though the volume was, it did not replace, but supplemented, the Ogilvie 
regional essays. What we read in Stamp and Beaver amplified what we already knew about 
parts of the British Isles as distinctive regions. East Anglia, where I was living at the time, 
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became even more real and fascinating to me as a young geographer because I had already 
studied the chapter on the area by Roxby, to which I have previously referred. What I read in 
the Stamp and Beaver book on boulder clay in East Anglia, on wheat and sugar-beet 
production, and on the fisheries, ‘‘gelled together’’ (if I may use that phrase) because I 
already had the regional background into which these different aspects could be slotted. 

At the risk of labouring the point of appreciating the regional context - because it is, I 
believe, very important indeed - may I add that the situation regarding the geography of the 
British Isles was repeated for a much later generation in the early ’sixties when two volumes 
appeared, one essentially systematic in its approach, and the other basically regional. The 
systematic or topical survey, prepared by a group of geographers for the International 
Geographical Congress in London in 1964, was edited by J. Wreford Watson and had the title 
The British Isles: a Systematic Geography. It had all the traditional chapter titles - climate, 
relief and structure, prehistoric geography, agriculture and fisheries, mineral resources and 
power, industries, and so on. The complementary volume - Great Britain: Geographical 
Essays (1962) consists of a series of regional studies, nearly all of them by Cambridge-trained 
geographers and edited by Jean B. Mitchell, of Newnham College, Cambridge, and the 
Department of Geography there. What has always intrigued me, as an Oxford geographer, is 
that this book came almost entirely from what might be called ‘“‘the Cambridge stable”’, which 
has never been regarded as a place where regional geography is particularly appreciated and 
encouraged. Could it even be that the preparation of this volume was, at least indirectly, and 
perhaps a little belatedly, a Cambridge way of paying tribute to the importance of regional 
study? Certainly the volume contains a number of outstandingly good regional essays, 
providing many valuable geographical insights, even though the subject has very properly 
been tackled by the different authors - with specialisms in geomorphology, historical 
geography, and economic geography among other things - in many different, even divergent, 
ways. 


The nature of true regional geography 


Here I must make the point that to my mind good regional geography has never consisted 
of long lists of mountains, rivers, products and towns; it has always been “‘problem-orien- 
ted’, although that particular term is relatively new. Certainly this is true of much of the 
regional geography that I was taught as a student and, I hope, of all that I myself subsequently 
expounded as a teacher. There are, I know, a number of regional texts by well-known 
geographers that are so comprehensive that they are much too long and too detailed to be 
very readable or to be used as anything other than works of reference. I cannot refrain from 
mentioning one volume on a sub-continental area that is more than 800 pages long and in 
which the author informs us on the first page that his ‘“‘work makes no attempt to be 
encyclopaedic’’! But there are also many regional accounts of countries and continents that 
are at one and the same time both descriptive and analytical and in which particular themes 
are followed and used as the focus of the author’s attention. I am reminded of David Linton’s 
comment that ‘‘the genius of French geographers is for the apt and vivid characterisation of 
the essence of a region in words”’ (Linton, 1951); and I am tempted to quote Vidal de la 
Blache’s Tableau de la Geégraphié de la France, while realising that this is a classic work that 
probably only the geographers who did their undergraduate studies before the Second World 
War have ever read. Let me instead illustrate the point not by mentioning any books by name 
but referring in more general terms to some regional accounts that I have used in the past. I 
think, for example, of studies of Brazil where the emphasis has been on the contrast between 
the economically important coastal area producing great quantities of coffee, and the vast 
underpeopled and not yet developed lands of the interior; of parts of India where the pressure 
of people upon the land is tremendous and the extension of irrigation offers almost the only 
relief to such a high density of population; of Ghana and its adjacent state in West Africa, the 
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Ivory Coast, where special environmental conditions favouring the development of cash 
crops, notably cocoa, have nevertheless created a very different basis for the economic, social 
and political development of these countries; or, as a final and topical example, regional 
studies of what was Southern Rhodesia where relationships and tensions between the black 
and the white populations have been of paramount significance to the geographer as they 
have to the country’s inhabitants throughout the twentieth century and, most of all, during 
the past fourteen and a half years leading up to the formal declaration of the independence of 
Zimbabwe in April 1980. 


The need for regional geography 


Those of you who know me well will understand my natural tendency to turn towards West 
Africa, in which I have had a particular interest for more than forty years. I look there for a 
further illustration of the need to remember what has been variously called “‘the geography of 
place”’, “spatial relationships’’, or ‘‘the regional context’’. I am familiar with an admirable 
and excellently illustrated school-text on West Africa; it contains, among many other things, 
a detailed (and very accurate) case study of a Ghanaian cocoa farmer; but the section on 
mineral exploitation is based not on Ghana (as it might have been) but on Nigeria. The 
chapters on urban problems are illustrated, if I remember rightly, not from Ghana but from 
Sierra Leone (the case of Freetown) and from Nigeria (particularly Lagos). I am not sure 
whether Accra, the capital of Ghana, was mentioned anywhere; nor was there any but the 
most general reference to Ghana’s two artificial ports, Takoradi and Tema, both owing 
much, directly or indirectly, to the cocoa trade of the interior. At the end of the book the 
diligent reader, be he teacher or scholar, could not have acquired what is to my mind a 
balanced geographical view of West Africa, though he would be well informed on some 
selected important, though unrelated, activities. Teachers of my generation would benefit, as 
I did, from a study of the book because they could put all that they read into its regional 
context and see it against the background of the varied environmental conditions of West 
Africa; but those without some broad understanding of the regional geography of West 
Africa would, to my mind, end up with little more than a series of scraps of detailed 
information that were not related in any way to one another in particular places or countries. 
We must see continents and countries as wholes; we must understand how places and people 
relate to one another: we must see problems and phenomena “‘not in isolation but as they 
occur in their regional settings”, as David Linton (1957) put it. And yet how often have I 
heard, when I have been doing external examining in various universities, expressions from 
reasonably good, yet incompletely trained, geographers such as, ‘‘But I never ‘did’ Latin 
America’, or, “I never managed to sort out Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania”, or “All I know 
about the economic geography of Malaysia is that tin is very important”’. 


A revival of regional geography? 


Perhaps I have said enough to make it unnecessary to develop further my strongly-held 
feeling - prejudice, if you like - that we must hasten the swing back of the geographical 
pendulum so that more, not less, attention is given to the framework of regional geography as 
a basis and a background to many of our other studies. How else can we fulfil what many 
regard as the prime geographical task - “‘to make sense out of the globe’? How else can we 
attain the objectives of geography as stated by the author of a paper on the quantitative 
revolution in geography in a recent issue of the Association’s own Journal, Geography: “‘the 
creation of an awareness of the world; an awareness, understanding and appreciation of its 
problems and an emphasis on education for citizenship” (Newby, 1980, p. 17). Unless our 
pupils have a reasonable background of regional geography - of the right type, of course, of 
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regional information, relationships, and problems - how can we expect them to have an 
intelligent understanding of the news items that they read or hear about - the historical and 
geographical role of Afghanistan, for example; or the particularly acute socio-economic 
problems of South Wales today; or the special challenge of many of our conurbations, 
including the problems of the inner city and those of racial diversity ? 

Earlier I quoted Professor House’s suggestion that “‘to write of regional geography nowa- 
days may call for courage’’. Perhaps what we all need is the courage to revive the use of the 
word “region” and the adjective “regional’’. In suggesting this, I am not, of course, advocat- 
ing a return to, say, the concept of the region as it was seen and expounded by A. J. 
Herbertson in his paper in The Geographical Journal in 1905 - exactly three-quarters of a 
century ago. What perturbs me is the way in which so many geographers fight shy of words such 
as regional, environmental, the human habitat, and similar terms - just at the moment when 
they are being taken up and developed (though not always properly) by other people. Are we 
in a sense ashamed of our subject and of the words that are necessary to describe it? Why, 
when a series of Economic Regions of Britain was identified by Lord George-Brown when he 
was Minister of Economic Affairs in 1965, were geographers consulted so little and appeared 
to have nothing of great moment to say about them - although admittedly a number of 
geographers subsequently served, with great distinction, on various Regional Economic 
Councils? Why has the Centre for Environmental Studies, established in London in the early 
’sixties, been dominated, not by geographers, but by sociologists and planners? Why were so 
few geographers involved in, say, the United Nations conference on human settlements in 
Stockholm in 1972 or the habitat conference held in Vancouver in 1976? Do geographers 
respond as they should - as geographers, proud of their discipline and its traditions - when 
problems of ecology, human ecology, pollution or conservation are raised? Or do we too 
easily sheer off our own subject and imagine that we are increasing its influence if we drop 
terms such as “geography” and ‘‘regional” and concentrate our efforts instead, alongside 
other disciplines perhaps, in what it is fashionable to call environmental studies, community 
studies, or ecological studies? What can happen was very well illustrated in a fairly recent 
issue of The Geographical Magazine where Bryan Waites, in an article with the sobering title 
of “Death of a Department’, showed how geography as such had virtually disappeared from 
a polytechnic in the Midlands as a result of a policy that led to such a dispersion of the efforts 
of the geographers concerned that they ceased to exist, or to be recognised, as a group of 
scholars with a common discipline (Waites, 1979). 


Conclusion 


In ranging widely over this topic, I trust that 1 have not introduced too many irrelevancies. I 
hope that I have suggested that regional geography must be of the right type and that it need 
not be rigidly conceived or uniformly presented; and perhaps I should remind you of 
Professor Gordon East’s view that ‘“‘regional geography is a highly exacting task, calling for 
much scientific knowledge and cartographic skill and even more literary art” (East, 1967, 
p. 10). What I strongly believe is that, provided the regional geographer studies the right prob- 
lem - oriented type of geography that is common nowadays, then more, not less, regional 
geography needs to be done in schools - and as much for those who will never proceed to any 
form of higher education as for those who will. Was there truth in the statement made 
thirty-four years ago by Professor H. C. Darby in the University of Liverpool that “‘regional 
geography is the culmination of our work’’? If so, is it true today? If not, then has geography 
progressed beyond both the descriptive and the regional phases - or have we slipped back, 
because we have ignored some of the fundamental bases of our subject without really 
appreciating what was happening? I do not pretend to have attempted to answer all these 
questions, but I am sure that it is right for them to be asked. 
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